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SOME QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN 



PROFESSOR D. COLLIN WELLS 
Dartmouth College 



This brief paper is intended to afford an opportunity for dis- 
cussion and makes no claim to original investigation or new 
conclusions. Statistics upon the subject-matter are unsatisfactory 
and practically unattainable at the present time but such informa- 
tion as we have seems to be unquestioned and sufficiently sug- 
gestive for our careful consideration. We are to consider the 
modern education of women in as far as it is different, in amount 
and kind, from the education formerly afforded them. Until 
quite recently the educational privileges of women were not 
greater than those now afforded in the grammar grades of our 
best public schools. The training of women in high school, col- 
lege, and professional schools is a late nineteenth-century notion 
and some of the new questions raised by it are our present 
concern. 

Permit me to say at the start that, in my opinion, the whole 
movement is natural and inevitable. Political philosophers would 
say that it is a logical corollary from the principles of social 
democracy. Others that it is the outcome of the effort toward 
self-realization. It is the demand of native powers to be given 
a chance to develop freely. In it the insistence of the human 
personality upon the right to express itself has come to full 
consciousness. In it women protest that they are no longer to 
be regarded merely as mothers of men or as housekeepers to 
minister to the comforts of men but as autonomous persons with 
all the privileges appertaining to such. If motherhood and the 
activities of the home satisfy a woman of today she will be con- 
tent with these, if they do not sufficiently express her personality 
enlightened justice will afford her appropriate educational oppor- 
tunities equal to those of any man. To continue to exclude half 
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of humanity from the cultivation and exercise of native talent 
would appear to involve economic wastes as well as an a-priori 
assumption of the inferiority of woman. 

This hospitality toward woman's aspirations does not exclude 
the admission that there are essential psychic differences between 
the two sexes. In the cultivation of her talents she is still ex- 
pressing a woman's self, not a man's. Her spiritual satisfactions 
need not be identical with those of men but this is a matter for 
her to decide and each woman, in a free community, may be 
safely trusted to feel her way toward her own decisions. Paren- 
thetically be it observed that this logically involves allowing such 
women to vote as care to exercise the suffrage. Our principle 
is far from meaning that the education of women should be 
identical with that of men. It may be and it may not be — experi- 
ence alone can decide. Two considerations make us pause here. 
The first is that our experiment in giving women the same educa- 
tion as men is too recent to allow us to draw a satisfactory con- 
clusion in this matter. In the end, if she wants an identical educa- 
tion and it suits her, she will deserve it and continue to get it. Just 
here it may be proper to express the opinion that there is no more 
wholesome place for girls of sound health and considerable intel- 
lectual capacity, during the trying period from eighteen to twenty- 
two years of age, than at a well-regulated college. They are there 
better off, physically and morally, as well as intellectually, than 
at home in so-called society. The second consideration that 
makes us thoughtful as to the details and methods of education 
for women is that these must be adjusted somewhat to the fact 
that a woman is after all a woman. For her, educational methods 
should be related to wifehood and motherhood, whatever else 
they may strive to accomplish. 

In the majority of cases a woman must be a domestic econo- 
mist and understand the management of a household, if not quite 
in Aristotle's sense of the term. Naturally, also, she may be 
expected to find her deepest joys in motherhood. In this she 
differs from man only in conditions set by the accidents of a 
physical process. His nature is equally incomplete and unsatis- 
fied without parenthood and the home. If it appears, in too many 
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cases, not to be so it is because of a spiritual atrophy due to the 
vices of an aging civilization and furnishes a warning rather than 
a principle of conduct for women to adopt. It should, however, 
be remembered that fatherhood may be momentary while mother- 
hood must be continuous. This inevitably permits him to devote 
a large part of his energies to external affairs, as it confines a 
woman considerably to her home. Only in appearance does this 
lessen the participation of the father in the nurture of children. 
His personal influence is just as constantly and imperatively 
needed for their wholesome development as is the mother's, only 
it is of a different kind. May not the loss of personal contact 
with the father in the artificial urban life of civilized communities 
be a more common source of moral weakness than we suspect? 
My argument, you see, tends toward an equality in the sacred 
obligations of parenthood and condemns both husband and wife 
for the neglect of this fundamental duty. At the same time the 
father can be much of the time away from home and remain a 
good father while the woman cannot be and remain a good 
mother; unless we become disciples of Plato and substitute the 
public nursery for the home, in contemplating which case we can 
only exclaim with him "Good Heavens, what skill will then be 
required of our rulers !" 

Let us now go a bit deeper into the question, in expressing the 
obvious opinion that it is for the advantage of mankind that 
superior women should become mothers. This is for reasons 
both of nature and nurture. As for nature, there is greater 
probability that the offspring of superior women will also be 
superior. This is fortunately not a certainty. If it were we 
should abolish all human incentives and much of morality. Intel- 
lectual ability is not a dominant Mendelian character that breeds 
true to parental type. What Galton calls "filial regression" pre- 
vents it. The "pull of the race" which keeps us sane, keeps us 
somewhere around the average. But, in the words of Karl 
Pearson, 

Exceptional fathers produce exceptional sons at a rate three to six 
times as great as non-exceptional — the superior stock produces above the 
average at over twice the rate of the inferior stock. Pairs of exceptional 
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parents produce exceptional sons at a rate more than ten times as great 
as pairs of non-exceptional parents. 1 

Obviously the greater the number of children there are to 
such parents, e. g., when both are college graduates, the greater 
the likely proportion of ability in a community for social selec- 
tion to work upon. Reid has expressed this as follows : 

We cannot improve races of plants and animals by improving the 
conditions under which they exist. Such a course benefits the individual 
but results in racial degeneration. The race can be improved only by 
restricting parentage to the finest individuals. 3 

Certainly we cannot expect to improve it by limiting the parent- 
age of the superior individuals. As for nurture. The environ- 
ment of the superior woman's children should be more favorable 
than the average. She is able to apply intelligence as well as 
character to that most delicate of all tasks, the proper training of 
children. She can wisely cultivate natural interests and uncon- 
sciously control as the spontaneous affection of childhood ripens 
into the respect of maturer years. Women must be intelligent 
to win that respect from their well-educated children, particularly 
from their sons. In this matter of nurture a mother's ability and 
training may be thwarted by an evil inheritance in the child. It 
is very untrue to facts to suppose that even an ideal environment 
can make anything of anybody. Reid grossly exaggerates in 
saying : 

According to the experience he has, an average baby may become a 
fool or a wise man, a yokel or a statesman, a savage or a civilized man, 
a saint or a thief. 3 

After all we cannot escape the meshes of heredity — talent is born 
and not made, and the better nurture of the one child of a superior 
woman will not offset the certain loss resulting from the restric- 
tion in the number of chances of a happy inheritance. 

Now it is just this restriction in favorable chances and limita- 
tion of the better stock that the higher education of women 
appears to involve. This in several ways. To begin with, it 
seems to mean for college girls a lowering of the expected mar- 

1 Phil. Trans., CXCV, 38. 
"Soc. Papers, III, 10. 
3 Soc. Papers. 
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riage-rate. Probably not half of the graduates of women's 
colleges ever marry whereas nearly 90 per cent, of the women 
in the general population marry. At Bryn Mawr the marriage- 
rate for classes at least ten years out of college is apparently 
about 2>7 per cent. At Smith College about 45 per cent, of the 
women of the ten classes from 1879 to 1888 have married and 
the published statistics of Professor Thorndike are to the same 
conclusion. It is of course true that the marriage-rate of the 
social classes from which the college girls come is much lower 
than that of the general population. How much lower we do 
not know. The statistics already published upon this point are 
far from conclusive and it is certainly true that in our democratic 
society college girls come from all classes and those who are poor 
are more likely to contemplate earning their own living in single 
blessedness than are the rich. Are there not considerations both 
of sexual selection and of duty to the community which should 
make the marriage-rate of these brighter college-educated girls 
higher than the average in their social class ? 

In the next place the modern education of women involves a 
postponement of marriage at least two years for girls who stop 
upon the completion of the high-school course and much longer 
for college graduates. The former is probably desirable, the 
latter may be, but raises economic and psychological obstacles to 
marriage and certainly lowers the birth-rate. The birth-rate 
among college women is about half the normal. With the above- 
mentioned classes at Smith College there are about two children 
to each mother while in the general population there are upwards 
of four. With half marrying and less than two children to a 
marriage the college women are not replacing themselves. This 
is exactly the condition that prevails among the graduates of 
Harvard and Yale. Should this be so? Should not the trained 
woman take a higher view of her obligations to the race? As 
J. Arthur Thompson says: 

Is there not need for getting rid of a prudery of selfishness which 
keeps some of the fitter types from recognizing that they have another 
contribution to make to the race besides their work.* 

4 Heredity, 536. 
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It is also, as Shallmayer has shown, a mistake to suppose that a 
lower birth-rate is entirely made good by a correspondingly 
lower death-rate. What is the result? As Lapouge says: 

If one group has a birth-rate of three and the other four the propor- 
tion between the two becomes in a generation 3:4. At the third genera- 
tion 9:16. At the fourth the favored group forms 70 per 100, the other 
30. This requires only a century. 

The lowered birth-rate of the educated may in part be pur- 
posed and in part incident to nervous activity upon the assump- 
tion that individuation and fecundity are antagonistic. As Sa- 
leeby expresses it : 

In view of the antagonism between individuation and genesis, which 
Spencer discovered, the very best, being engaged in making the utmost of 
their individual lives, have less energy to spare for reproduction — that is 
to say for the racial life. One cannot write a system of philosophy and 
successfully bring up a large family. 6 

A parable may illustrate, in a homely fashion, this inverse rela- 
tion of quality and fertility. My garden recently produced a 
marvellous squash. It was a dream of a squash, such as falls to 
the lot of few to taste. A command went to the kitchen that every 
seed must be saved. To which the reply was that there were no 
seeds. "Impossible! No one ever heard of a squash without 
seeds;" but investigation discovered only a small seed cavity, in 
which were a few minute atrophied seeds and among them a 
single developed one, malformed and almost certain not to pro- 
duce its kind — but the squash was delectable ! 

So much for the biology of quality! Socially and psycho- 
logically the lowered birth-rate may be sufficiently explained by 
the incompatibility between motherhood and the gratification of 
the multifarious tastes and interests of a broadened life. As 
Munsterberg expresses it : 

From whatever side we look at it, the self-assertion of woman exalts 
her at the expense of the family — perfects the individual but injures 
society, makes the American women perhaps the finest flower of civiliza- 
tion, but awakens at the same time serious fears for the propagation of 
the American race. 6 

B Soc. Papers, 232. 
6 The Americans, 583. 
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Or as Tonnies says : 

The rise of intellectual qualities also involves, under given conditions, 
a further decay of moral feeling, nay of sympathetic affections generally. 
Intelligence promotes egotism and pleasure-seeking, very much in contra- 
diction to the interest of the race.' 

To speak plainly, children have become, to many women, a 
nuisance, or at least unwelcome beings of an alien domestic world 
which years of intellectual training have unfitted the college 
woman to like or understand. Their environment has awakened 
their interests and then these imperious interests dominate their 
lives. Various as are the causes of this low birth-rate the effect 
is a comparative sterilization of presumably superior stocks. This 
does not appear to be a matter of much present moment but is 
sure to become alarming with the growth of the college habit 
among girls. In the United States, in 1905, there were 391,000 
girls in public high schools, 43,000 women normal students, and 
45,000 women in higher institutions. This latter number was 
only 10,761 in 1890, an increase of 400 per cent, in fifteen years 
while population certainly did not increase 40 per cent. The 
student of history condemns the celibacy of the Catholic priest- 
hood from the selectionist standpoint — what will he have to say 
of the celibacy of tens of thousands of the most capable women 
of the country? 

Now there certainly is a racial obligation, the obligation of 
motherhood and, let me add, an equal obligation of fatherhood. 
It may be admitted that if this obligation is incompatible with 
higher duties it ceases to be binding; but it should be borne in 
mind that this incompatibility is sometimes of woman's own 
making, sometimes pure selfishness, sometimes merely notional, 
and seldom of fact. The standard of social values is set by our- 
selves in the long run and possibly we may come again to value 
the more domestic virtues and the quality of self-sacrifice. You 
may object that a great woman teacher of hundreds of children 
may be doing more for mankind than by having children of her 
own; which is quite true, but is not a Kantian principle capable 
of very wide application. The fundamental obligation is, after 

' Soc. Papers, I, 41. 
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all, at home and nature avenges its neglect upon individuals and 
people. In another way J. Arthur Thompson expresses this 
when he says : 

Is there any truth in the inference that failure in reproductive power 
is an expression of Nature's verdict against dis-social isolation of privi- 
leged classes, against every self-contradictory denial of the solidarity of 
the social organism? 8 

We can by no means abolish the grim facts of inheritance and 
selection from human society. Do not misunderstand me. My 
sympathies are heartily with the higher education of women but 
some of its present biological effects are certainly questionable. 
The hopeful feature of it all is that these are in part unnecessary 
and can be avoided by a more enlightened moral code. 

From the higher education of women we have a right to 
anticipate two happy outcomes. Primarily it is likely, through 
sexual selection, to elevate men's notions of what character and 
conduct is becoming in them if they are to win educated 
women as wives. The real trouble, at the present time, is 
with the education of men. Their coarseness and vulgarity, even 
when college-men, makes them unfit husbands of college women ; 
they offend them. If there were more men of spiritual insight 
and moral elevation more college women would wish to marry. 
What else than celibacy can you expect when a college girl 
returns to a small community which all the college men, such 
as they are, have left for the city ? She must go too, or remain 
single. In this there is often real tragedy. Helen Bosanquet had 
this in mind when she wrote of American women : 

Her disinclination to marriage is often intensified by the fact that she 
feels herself mentally superior to the man whose education has stopped 
short with his entry into practical life while she has continued her studies 
in school and college. 

There is, however, the persistent danger that the college girl's 
own qualification of intellectuality may become uncomfortable 
to men. A wise man in a recent number of the London Spectator 
wrote : 

Intellectual airs are disliked by both sexes. Dr. Johnson, while gen- 
erously defending the able woman in whatever direction her ability may 

8 Heredity, 536. 
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lie, admitted that instructive and argumentative women are truly insuffer- 
able. "Supposing," said he, "a wife to be of a studious and argumentative 
turn, it would be very troublesome, for instance, if a woman should con- 
tinually dwell upon the subject of the Arian heresy!" 8 

In the second place the increasing number of educated women 
in social and public life may supply that spirituality and ideality 
in which our modern world is so deficient. There are many 
dangers here, however. Among them is the danger that public 
life will become excessively emotional and even hysterical, in 
crises, and the greater danger that women themselves will be 
corrupted in competing with men for positions of material ad- 
vantage. If women's interests become materialized women will 
sttrely be degraded to the base level of all material competitions. 
Her strength has always been in her detachment. Is it not our 
conclusion that women should have the highest possible education 
— not that she may struggle with men but rather that she may 
the better rule humanity by those qualities and in that sphere in 
which she is most nearly divine ? 

'Spectator, November 2, 1907. 



